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STRATEGIES IN RESEARCH ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Out.ays for applied political research in the United 
States amount to many millions of dollars each year. 
Such an estimate could be readily supported by cumu- 
lating the costs of commissions of inquiry, governmental 
research bureaus, legislative councils and committees, 
taxpayers’ associations, the staff services of governmental 
executives, and others concerned with studies for the 
solution of immediate and pressing governmental ques- 
tions. If the census of costs were extended to the expendi- 
tures of intelligence agencies and other organizations 
charged with appraisals of the politics of other nations, 
the costs of applied political research would doubtless 
appear to be of enormous proportions. 

Applied political research commonly looks toward 
immediate action with respect to particular problems. 
The research practitioner can bring to bear on the spe- 
cific matter the lore of his trade, a few rules of thumb, 
and his common sense. Yet, the candid must concede, 


* This statement has been prepared as a working paper for the Com- 
mittee on Political Behavior in connection with its operating responsi- 
bilities. Although the paper stems in large measure from discussions 
within the committee, it has not been adopted or approved by the 
committee. For descriptions of the two Council programs for which 
the committee is responsible—grants for research on state politics, and 
for research on American governmental processes—see Items, September 
1955, pp. 25-27, and June 1956, pp. 16-17. 

In the preparation of this statement the following works have been 
suggestive: Oliver Garceau, “Research in the Political Process,” A meri- 
can Political Science Review, 45:69-85 (1951); Avery Leiserson, “Prob- 
lems of Methodology in Political Research,” Political Science Quarterly, 
68:558-584 (1953); David B. Truman, “The Impact of Political Science 
on the Revolution in the Behavioral Sciences” in Research Frontiers 
in Politics and Government (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1955); David Easton, The Political System (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953). 
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applied research can draw on no imposing body of basic 
or general knowledge systematically tested and verified. 
The research worker may know that his diagnoses are 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong and that his 
schemes sometimes work and sometimes do not. Yet 
whatever the case may be, he often does not know why 
he was right or wrong or what general principle oper- 
ated to determine the effectiveness of his prescription. 
Even so, such is the world that a little knowledge goes 
a long way in applied political research. 

The paucity of basic knowledge underlying applied 
research finds striking illustration in the analysis and 
design of state and municipal administrative structures. 
Almost half a century ago a pattern of prescription, 
based on logic, hunch, and intuition, developed for this 
type of work. A sophisticated practitioner of the art of 
the administrative survey recently concluded, after the 
experience of several hundred studies, that we really 
know no more than we did 40 years ago about the 
validity of the maxims on which his art has rested. The 
influential factors—social, political, psychological—as- 
sociated with the development of particular types of ad- 
ministrative arrangements or with the consequences of 
such arrangements remain obscure. The organizational 
experts can draw only on a most insubstantial body of 
established general propositions in contriving their pre- 
scriptions for particular application. So it is over a wide 
range of applied political analysis. 

The development of a larger body of tested general 
propositions descriptive of uniformities of political be- 
havior, and indicative of the factors that tend to be as- 
sociated with those uniformities, is partly a problem of 
manpower. Precious little effort is dedicated to the dis- 
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covery of these sorts of basic knowledge. Academic re- 
search men, beset by other duties and short on time and 
facilities, make some contribution, but their work is on 
a picayune scale alongside the greater effort devoted to 
applied analysis. Recently more support has become 
available for basic inquiry and, doubtless, additional re- 
sources could be tapped. Yet it is not enough to con- 
clude that to get ahead all that is requisite is a generous 
dedication of manpower. 

While accretions to basic knowledge develop in the 
most unpredictable ways and from the most improbable 
sources, the allocation of resources for the support of 
work calculated to add to that knowledge need not be 
entirely by lottery. The probability of fruitful results 
may be increased, or so we may hope, by the employment 
of more or less rational strategies in the allocation of 
resources for research on public affairs. In that endeavor 
types of work whose support will least probably con- 
tribute to general knowledge can be identified with 
more certainty than can the sorts of research most likely 
to yield the desired results. How not to spend money 
can be asserted with far greater assurance than how to 
spend money. 

Surveys with a reformative orientation or directed 
toward prescription for immediate action most infre- 
quently yield additions to general knowledge. Such un- 
dertakings have their own justification, but they should 
not be expected to achieve an end other than that for 
which they are designed. Library shelves are filled with 
reports, documents, articles, and books written with 
ameliorative objectives which add nothing to the gen- 
eral understanding of the governmental process. In 
these observations about surveys for immediate action 
the qualifier immediate is controlling. The position is 
not one of advocacy of the discovery of useless knowl- 
edge; rather, the contention is that when pressed to pre- 
scribe for tomorrow one can only act on the basis of the 
knowledge of today. 

Nor should much be expected of inquiries essentially 
reportorial in nature. The account of the specific event, 
the outline-of the particular institution, and the routine 
assembly of factual data have their place and their 
utility, yet they rarely contribute in themselves to the 
general understanding of public affairs. Such a conten- 
tion may be readily tested by an examination of articles 
of this character in the professional journals of 5, 10, or 
15 years ago. Their content of general propositions and 
insight worth remembering is slight indeed. Or, if the 
millions of words of political reporting in the news- 
papers of last week should by some disaster be destroyed 
and erased from the memory of man, no perceptible 
diminution of our comprehension of the nature of man 
as a political animal would occur. 


Reporting, nonetheless, has its moral for the student 
intent upon a more thorough understanding of the po- 
litical process. Professional students of public affairs, 
both by the limiting circumstances of their employment 
and the habits of work induced by their tradition and 
training, have been far too dependent upon the library, 
the document, and excogitation. Projects that rely on 
firsthand observation and utilize the appropriate tech- 
niques for the accumulation of data relevant to the 
analytical problem deserve priority. All this is not to 
deny the utilities of the printed or archival source. The 
point is simply that heavy reliance on such materials 
severely restricts the range of questions open to investi- 
gation. Over the past quarter of a century social scien- 
tists have in varying degree extricated themselves from 
the toils of the library, but the political scientists have 
made the least progress in this direction. 

Firsthand observation alone is not enough to give 
promise to a research project in public affairs. Count- 
less men have watched government at close range, as 
practitioners, as participant observers, and as advan- 
tageously situated spectators, without adding materially 
to our store of codified, transmissible, general knowl- 
edge. Techniques of observation must be employed that 
enable one to see what is not disclosed to the random 
observer. Instruments of observation may often amount 
to no more than systematic means for the analysis of 
masses of recorded observations to reveal the order 
hidden within. Thus, an earmark of an undertaking 
with promise must be a methodological and analytical 
sophistication, an explicit awareness of the problem of 
contriving operations to sift meaning from the con- 
fusing data of politics. Elegance of technique does not 
require quantification. When it is feasible, quantifica- 
tion mightily facilitates testing and verification. Given 
the character of the substantive circumstances which he 
studies, the student of public affairs must cope with 
many problems not readily susceptible to quantitative 
treatment. Those difficulties of data and problem ex- 
cuse no departure from the most rigorous methods of 
analysis, which may, with other data and problems, be 
applied by statistical techniques. 

The utilization of the most refined techniques of ob- 
servation does not in itself create much of a probability 
that a proposed inquiry will advance us very far. Sys- 
tematic observation must be directed toward the testing 
of general hunches, hypotheses, intuitions. Only then 
may we expect a precipitate of general ideas that may 
extend beyond the particular case. These hunches and 
hypotheses may seep from the insight of genius or, more 
commonly, may be drawn from the lore of politicians, 
publicists, and political theorizers, which is replete with 
maxims and propositions which may or may not be true. 
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All of which amounts only to the contention that if the 
observer of governance is to rise above the level of anec- 
dote or chronicle, he must approach his task equipped 
with tentative theories or propositions to be tested 
against observable reality. At least he follows this se- 
quence if he works in accord with the research manuals. 
In practice, theories, insights, and general propositions 
are often chanced upon as one gropes for ways to check 
an idea which may prove to be worthless anyway. Hence, 
virtuosity in the preparation of a research prospectus 
laying out in impeccable form the nature of the prob- 
lem, the detailed hypotheses, the data required, and the 
methods of analysis may be less an augur of productivity 
than the capacity to grasp the unexpected and make the 
most of it as an inquiry proceeds. This observation is 
sometimes translated as “Support the man and not the 
project.” Such a maxim, difficult though it may be to 
apply, deserves special weight in an inchoate and de- 
veloping field. In a discipline with an established frame- 
work of broad propositions, perhaps a craftsmanlike 
design of narrow projects is certain to contribute by 
filling in some clearly identifiable voids. 

Even when the most appropriate techniques of ob- 
servation and analysis are employed in the study of pub- 
lic affairs, modest expectations in terms of results should 
prevail. Rather than Newtonian laws explicative of the 
political cosmos, the attainable target should be regarded 
as so-called “middle level” propositions generally de- 
scriptive of types of political relations, of patterns of be- 
havior in classes of situations, of sequences of action. 
Even these propositions, to be of maximum value, must 
include in their formulation the most exact and dis- 
cerning identification of the significant factors, variables, 
or circumstances that seem to be associated with the ob- 
served relationships. So formulated, tentative generali- 
zations may be limited to those circumstances in which 
they appear to hold and, perhaps more important, may 
be modified or built upon as they are subsequently tested 
and retested. 

All these admonitions are, of course, only the elements 
of more or less orthodox social science methods and 
techniques. Those methods, developed chiefly outside 
political science, are perhaps sound enough in principle 
in application to the study of public affairs. Yet the 
techniques must be adapted to the peculiar problems of 
politics, lest substantive myopia be a consequence of 
methodological sophistication. The hazards in trans- 
planting conventional social science techniques to the 
study of politics relate mainly to the problems of coping 
with the scale and the time dimension of patterns of 
political action. 

With respect to problems of scale, semi-experimental 
techniques of observation of small categories of persons, 
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suitable though they may be for some purposes, are 
scarcely transferable to studies of large and complex 
political aggregates. The analysis of the nature of boss- 
ism, of the process of legislative decision, of the im- 
pact of law and rule, or other such matters requires 
suitable techniques which cannot be handily improvised 
by modification of the techniques of the psychological 
laboratory. To a degree, the problem is one of bridging 
the gap between microanalysis and macroanalysis. For 
some types of questions of political concern, micro- 
analysis alone may serve well enough. Yet micropolitics 
may not be politics at all. People who play poker to- 
gether are apt to vote alike, but this interesting deduc- 
tion from a middle-level generalization does not tell us 
much about the tides and eddies in political sentiment 
that move us to this or that great popular decision. 
Microanalysis is certainly useful, but a great deal of in- 
genuity is needed in contriving ways to knit the findings 
of microanalysis into some conception or view of the 
larger political aggregate. The sample survey, of course, 
provides a way of ascertaining some dimensions of large 
political aggregates. Sampling—not only of the electorate 
but of other populations—has extraordinary potentiali- 
ties as a tool for the study of questions of interest to the 
political scientist. And, it should be recorded, political 
scientists have made almost no use of this technique of 
observation. 

An undeviating commitment to conventional social 
science techniques, it was noted, also may divert atten- 
tion from the time dimension of those patterns of human 
action of interest to the student of public affairs. These 
techniques commonly are applied to a cross-section of 
behavior at a point in time or perhaps to subjects before 
and after events of brief duration. Even the applications 
of the panel technique have dealt with matters of short 
duration as events of political significance go. The 
process of construction of a coalition of power, the evo- 
lution of public policy, and the creation of particular 
institutional patterns and orientations usually occur 
over periods of years. And so it is with many kinds of 
behavior having political relevance. Special sorts of 
techniques have to be contrived to deal with such mat- 
ters, techniques which may never be equivalent in 
nicety to the neatly controlled sets of observations con- 
ventionally made by our colleagues in the more precise 
branches of social science. 

The concentration of these remarks on broad aspects 
of method and outlook by-passes the problem of judg- 
ing the relative probability of fruitful work in different 
substantive areas. The omission reflects an arbitrary 
focus of attention and not an appraisal of the relative 
importance of the two sorts of questions. Yet it is perti- 
nent to note that substance and method are peculiarly 








interwoven in the study of public affairs. For several 
decades a more or less concerted effort to pool the skills, 
techniques, and findings of the social sciences has been 
in progress. In this process political science has gained, 
but some of the effects on it have been unanticipated. 
Its borrowings from its sister disciplines have been, in 
the main, in the area of technique and methodology. 
To some extent the strengths of these tools in the disci- 
pline of their origin become limitations in political 


science. Those limitations, mentioned earlier in this 
discussion, restrict the utility of the newer social science 
techniques to a fairly narrow range of political problems 
and tend to develop within political science a subcult 
without much effect on wide areas of the field. Perhaps 
a fruitful next step would be a far more imaginative 
contrivance of techniques to apply the basic methods of 
social science inquiry to a much wider range of sub. 
stantive problems in public affairs. 


THE CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH ON EXPECTATIONS, 
UNCERTAINTY, AND BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Tue conference on research concerning expectations, 
uncertainty, and business behavior, which was held at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology on October 27-29, 
1955 under the auspices of the Council’s Committee on 
Business Enterprise Research,’ had two major purposes: 

(1) To provide for intensive exchange of ideas among 
scholars from various disciplines who were working on 
problems relevant to the analysis of business decisions 
under conditions of uncertainty; 

(2) To compare the results of empirical research with 
theoretical insights regarding the behavior of business- 
men in an uncertain world. 

The participants were selected for their interest in 
one or more of the following subjects: the formation and 
structure of expectations that affect decision making in 
business; the role of expectations in business planning 
and the nature of reactions to unpredictable (or im- 
perfectly predictable) situations; processes of decision 
making by groups; subjective probability and decision 
theory. Although the disciplines and interests of the par- 
ticipants were extremely diverse, they joined in attack- 

1 The members of the committee are: Howard R. Bowen, Grinnell 
College (chairman); Mary Jean Bowman, Lexington, Kentucky; J. 
Keith Butters, Harvard University; Robert Dubin, University of 
Oregon; Albert G. Hart, Columbia University; George Katona, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Herbert A. Simon, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; George W. Stocking, Vanderbilt University; and J. Fred Weston, 
University of California, Los Angeles. Appointed in November 1953 as 
an advisory body, the committee was concerned first with a survey of 
current research on the organization and functioning of the business 
enterprise, prepared by Howard R. Bowen and published in May 1955 
as Council Pamphlet 11, The Business Enterprise as a Subject for 
Research. The committee was then given responsibility for continuing 
appraisal and planning of research in this field and accordingly 
sponsored the conference that is reported in the present statement. 
The papers were circulated in advance of the conference, and the 
authors spoke only after the designated discussants (the program ap- 
pears on pp. 37-38 infra). No one person can summarize adequately a 
conference so rich in content and representing so many backgrounds 
and points of view. This report inevitably reflects the writer's orien- 
tations and interpretations. 


by Mary Jean Bowman 


ing problems that cut across traditional boundaries, and 
there was much effective interdisciplinary communica- 
tion. As a result, some of the richness of research areas 
as yet barely explored became evident. 


CONCEPT OF UNCERTAINTY 


With reference to business behavior many different 
shades of meaning were attached to the term uncer- 
tainty. All involved unpredictability or imperfect knowl- 
edge concerning the future. All excluded cases in which 
objective probabilities could be clearly assigned to dif- 
ferent eventualities, as when the entrepreneur could 
join with others in converting the unpredictability of a 
single event into a predictable average of a set or series 
of such events, or when the event would be repeated 
many times in the same firm and so could be reduced 
to a serial order. Thus in all conceptions of uncertainty, 
risks that are commonly insured, as of fire, were ex- 
cluded. Excluded also were such matters as the number 
of faulty ball bearings that would come off the assembly 
line in any given day; this is an example of a perfectly 
or almost perfectly replicable experiment in which an 
event is highly predictable on the average. It is impor- 
tant to note that prediction of the average is not in itself 
enough; it must be within the power of the firm to re- 
peat an operation in a series long enough to make the 
average relevant in practice. 

Uncertainty is then characterized by imperfect know]- 
edge of future eventualities for which insurance is im- 
practical and which are partly or wholly nonserial in 
nature.? This includes a wide range of situations from 
quasi-serial events to totally unique ones. 

Implicit in the above statements is a definition of un- 
certainty in terms of the degree and kind of unpredicta- 


2 Lack of “divisibility” was also implied. See G. L. S. Shackle, Un- 
certainty in Economics (Cambridge University Press, 1955), p. 23. 
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bilities about future events. But uncertainty was treated 
also, by a few participants, in a noncognitive sense: a 
state of distress or indecisiveness in the face of unpre- 
dictabilities. This problem will be discussed in connec- 
tion with perceptions of and attitudes toward uncer- 
tainty. First, we turn to expectations. 


CONCEPT OF EXPECTATIONS 


The broadest definition of expectations that was 
offered was “propositions with a future reference.” 
However, there were differences of opinion as to 
whether, in analyzing business behavior, all such propo- 
sitions are properly to be regarded as expectations. 
Should “unconscious expectations” that are ignored 
until elicited by a particular situation be included? * 
Should only expectations held with some minimum de- 
gree of assurance be considered? Or, at the other ex- 
treme, should definite commitments to future action be 
excluded? The conceptions of expectations actually used 
by the participants were clearly associated with the kind 
of empirical or theoretical problem under discussion. 

Definite commitments to future action were generally 
regarded as a subtype of intentions, which were defined 
as the firm’s expectations concerning its own future be- 
havior in matters over which it has virtually full control. 
Intentions could therefore be identified with plans in 
this sense, and were considered mainly in analyses of 
(1) the role of plans in short-term production and inven- 
tory adjustments, (2) deviations of actual from planned 
investment, and (3) relations between investment plans 
and sales anticipations. In analyzing the behavior of the 
firm, intentions (and among them, definite commitments 
to future action) were regarded primarily not as expec- 
tations but as responses to expectations. However, they 
were considered also for their relevance in predicting 
actual behavior: To what extent are plans or intentions 
realized, and how useful are data about intentions for 
predicting economic aggregates? 

When interest was centered on the causal relevance 
of expectations for business behavior, the term expec- 
tations was taken to imply anticipations and outlook, 
defined respectively as expectations concerning variables 
over which the firm had partial control and those over 
which it had no control. Future sales would in most 
cases be considered anticipations, whereas the over-all 
level of employment in the economy would be cate- 
gorized as outlook. Here the degree of assurance at- 
tached to predictions becomes an important problem. 
Outcomes regarded as extremely unlikely were in most 


8It should be noted that expectations that are “unconscious” in 
a given context may nevertheless be held with a high degree of as- 
surance and may be important in defining the limits within which 
alternative possibilities of action are considered. 


cases ignored as having little immediate influence on 
behavior. Some kinds of unconscious or semiconscious 
expectations were deemed to condition behavior, and 
so to narrow the range of alternatives taken into account 
in decision making. Such expectations are perhaps of 
special importance in matters involving either personal 
interaction within the firm or institutionalized practices 
governing relations between the firm and other groups 
(firms, labor, the public). 

Finally, when attention was centered on the formation 
of conscious expectations held with relatively great as- 
surance, prior expectations held with a very low degree 
of assurance and previously subconscious expectations 
were both considered highly relevant. 


STRUCTURE OF EXPECTATIONS AND THE 
CONCEPT OF CERTAINTY EQUIVALENTS 


Analysis of the causal relevance of anticipations and 
outlook requires consideration of the subjective struc- 
ture of these expectations. For example, do businessmen 
think and act in terms of a single expected value of 
future sales? Or do their expectations appear as a spec- 
trum of values, each held with a different degree of 
sureness or uncertainty; if so, is the spectrum reducible 
to a single summary value? Do subjective structures of 
expectations differ in nature depending not only on the 
state of knowledge but also on the kind of decision under 
consideration (e.g., long-term investments versus short- 
term inventory policy)? The opening session dealt with 
these questions on a relatively abstract level. 

All those theories that assume a full-fledged proba- 
bility (or compound probability) distribution of expec- 
tations—with the subjective probabilities or their utility 
functions additive—were attacked as inapplicable for 
two reasons. One contributor argued that these theories 
ignore a second factor, the degree of belief in a proba- 
bility, and that they make unjustified assumptions con- 
cerning the reducibility of these elements to a single 
scale. Others- objected that psychological experiments 
have demonstrated the nonadditivity of subjective proba- 
bilities, not only in situations that were inherently un- 
certain but even when the objective probabilities were 
quite obvious. Nonadditive probability theories (which 
were not elaborated) and the “potential surprise” ap- 
proach of G. L. S. Shackle were suggested as alternatives. 
The use of additive probability theories was defended 
primarily with the argument that they can provide a 
helpful theoretical simplification that is adequate for 
research on many problems. 

Opinions differed concerning the usefulness of 
Shackle’s concepts of “‘potential surprise” and “focus 
outcomes.” Some participants doubted that this ap- 
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proach ‘ was significantly different from contemporary 
theories of subjective probability, especially when non- 
additivity of subjective probabilities is assumed. Some 
considered Shackle’s approach inferior to the subjective 
probability approach to an economic theory of the firm 
in that the former posits “once and for all” decisions and 
does not provide for linkages of decisions through time 
—a problem not solved by his analysis of liquidity. On 
the other hand, Shackle’s theory was defended by some 
participants as psychologically sound in the context of 
those kinds of decisions for which it was designed— 
crucial decisions where seriality is almost totally lack- 
ing. It was suggested by some who criticized Shackle’s 
theory for analysis of business behavior per se that his 
concepts might nevertheless be coordinated with learn- 
ing and information theory to throw light on the forma- 
tion and revision of expectations. The discussion of 
Shackle’s ideas raised further questions as to whether, 
and under what circumstances, expectations influencing 
business behavior are conceived in terms of (a) some 
central value, (b) two focal values, (c) two limiting 
boundary values, (d) a small number of discrete values, 
or in some other way. 

The opinions of participants differed, also, as to the 
possibility of measuring structural aspects of expecta- 
tions relevant to an enterprise, either through inference 
from observed behavior (using statistical decision the- 
ory) or through psychological experiment. 

The concept of certainty equivalents was also con- 
sidered at the first session. A certainty equivalent is an 
outcome (e.g., level of sales or profits) that, if it could 
be known with certainty, would be regarded as the 
equivalent of some more favorable outcome to which 
a lower probability of realization is attached. Fre- 
quently the certainty equivalent is referred to the mean 
value of a probability distribution; so used it is chal- 
lenged when the additivity of subjective probabilities 
(or of the utility functions of a probability distribution 
of expectations) is questioned. However, this does not 


4 Shackle’s approach has sometimes been described as “turning proba- 
bility upside down.” It treats the businessman’s expectations concerning 
future events in terms of the degree to which he would be surprised at 
various outcomes (e.g., sizes of profits or losses from a proposed invest- 
ment): How much surprise would be evoked by the realization of any 
given outcome? Outside a range of outcomes with “zero potential 
surprise,” increasing degrees of surprise would accompany increasingly 
favorable or unfavorable outcomes. The attention-gaining power of a 
possible outcome is assumed to be positively associated with its mag- 
nitude (either positive or negative), but inversely associated with the 
degree of surprise it would evoke if realized. The two “focus outcomes” 
are the favorable and unfavorable outcomes with the greatest power of 
gaining attention. In a theoretical superstructure built on these founda- 
tions, Shackle standardizes the focal outcomes in terms of their zero 
potential surprise equivalents. He then draws “gambler indifference 
curves”; each curve contains combinations of standardized focus gains 
and standardized focus losses to which the entrepreneur is indifferent. 
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necessarily involve an attack on the entire idea of cer- 
tainty equivalents. Moreover, two kinds of equivalence 
must be distinguished. (1) The equivalence may be de- 
fined merely in preference terms. For example, what 
sales known with certainty would be considered neither 
better nor worse than the existing set of uncertain ex- 
pectations, whatever their form? (2) The equivalence 
may be defined in terms of behavior. What sales expec- 
tations held with absolute certainty would lead the firm 
to act exactly as it now acts in the face of the existing 
uncertain sales expectations? Acceptance of the first of 
these two concepts does not imply acceptance of the 
second. The second concept is of greater importance in 
analyzing enterpreneurial behavior under conditions of 
uncertainty, but it is also the more questionable concept 
in many kinds of decision-making situations. 

A variety of assumptions concerning structures of ex- 
pectations and certainty equivalents were introduced in 
papers dealing with processes of business decision- 
making and with particular kinds of business policies. 

Concepts of single-valued expectations were used by 
several contributors in their analyses of business be- 
havior. One assumed explicitly, as a simplifying device, 
that expectations are single-valued though held with 
varying degrees of confidence; the value assumed was 
apparently a central value (mode or mean) of a subjec- 
tive expectation distribution. Three of the more em- 
pirically oriented papers distinguished between the 
single-valued expectation used as an operating or effec- 
tive expectation in decision making or planning, and 
the modal or mean expectation. In one paper, dealing 
with investment plans and sales anticipations, effective 
sales expectations were identified as a certainty equiva- 
lent. In the other two papers, both on inventory policies, 
the effective expectation was also conceived as some 
central value adjusted by a coefficient of “risk” or of 
“degree of sureness,” without identifying it as a cer- 
tainty equivalent. In fact, in one of these same papers 
it was argued emphatically that uncertainty affects be- 
havior in special ways and hence there is no behavioral 
certainty equivalent of an uncertain situation; the effec- 
tive expectation incorporating an adjustment for risk 
does not evoke the same behavior that would occur in a 
situation characterized by certainty. 

One paper also posed the hypothesis that ‘“‘satisfactory 
expectations” may often be perceived as a band rather 
than a point. Shifts beyond the limits of the band re- 
quire adjustments for error, while no adjustment is in- 
volved for any outcome within the band. Such a concept 
may be appropriate in analyzing ways in which expec- 
tations are translated into action, whether the decision 
maker’s underlying subjective distribution of expecta- 
tions takes the form of a band or not. Constraints due 
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to market situations and constraints resulting from the 
past history of the firm, from the interdependencies of 
policies of the firm, and from decision-making proce- 
dures within the firm may give rise to such functionally 
operative expectation bands. Some technological and 
market conditions discussed in analyses of inventory pol- 
icies in the aluminum and hide, leather, and shoe indus- 
tries seemed to yield “satisfactory expectation bands.” ® 


PERCEPTIONS OF AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARD UNCERTAINTY 


Uncertainty has been defined as a situation involving 
imperfect knowledge of future eventualities that are 
neither insurable nor completely serial in nature. But 
to what extent are objective uncertainties perceived by 
the decision maker? First, of course, the eventualities in 
question must be regarded as relevant to a plan or de- 
cision. One paper, based on interviews with business ex- 
ecutives, pointed out that the range of perceived uncer- 
tainties increases with age, reflecting increased awareness 
of relevant factors and their complexities. Another paper 
emphasized the importance of societal factors in deter- 
mining what uncertainties are perceived and how. 

Uncertainties may be perceived in the sense that they 
are recognized, but without any strong sense of personal 
involvement, i.e., without being really internalized. In- 
ternalization is a function of both the executive's per- 
sonality and the degree of his involvement in decisions 
made in the face of imperfect knowledge. From this 
standpoint the professional forecaster would be “farther 
from” uncertainty than a policy maker would be. The 
attitude of the individual toward uncertainty and his 
adjustment to it was then considered the important 
thing, especially when uncertainty perceptions are in- 
ternalized. For example, the more successful of the older 
executives were found to have internalized many un- 
certainties but then to have ignored some of them de- 
liberately in order to be able to act effectively. Also, to 
some people an awareness of uncertainties appears as a 
welcome challenge. The paper dealing with societal fac- 
tors emphasized the other side of the picture, arguing 
that unpredictable elements in the external environ- 
ment may give rise in some cultural settings to wide- 
spread feelings of insecurity or to conflicting goals 
and values that paralyze action and block aggressive 
entrepreneurship. 

The questions usually asked by economists take a 
more quantitative form. Are small chances of large 
gains (or losses) overvalued or undervalued because of 
subjective attitudes toward uncertainties? What about 
smaller gains or losses involving lesser uncertainties? 


5A broader band or bounding concept was consistent also with the 
later analysis of “programmed” versus “‘nonprogrammed” decisions. 


Small chances of large losses received little attention 
except as they were implicit in the consideration of 
major decisions involving also a chance of large gains. 
(The well-worked ground of reactions to chances of loss 
entailing “linkage of risk” and the related “principle of 
increasing risk” were simply taken for granted.) How- 
ever, positive reactions to the long chance were empha- 
sized by some participants. Thus the creative urge that 
spurs innovative businessmen to take great chances was 
stressed by one participant, who pointed out that too 
exclusive attention to the behavior of established busi- 
nesses leads to underestimation of this aspect of business 
behavior. In criticizing the argument that nonprice 
competition is a method of avoiding uncertainty, one 
discussant argued that changes in quality in automobiles 
involve the greater uncertainties, including chances of 
large losses because such changes are costly, but these 
changes are also attractive because high positive stakes 
may be involved.® 

Whether, as one author argued, businessmen “abhor” 
picayune hazard or whether they simply “ignore” it, it 
was widely agreed that factors other than risk aversion 
are important when “little” uncertainties are involved. 
Behavior sometimes interpreted as evidence of “risk 
aversion” may reflect merely the need for simplification 
because of the sheer complexity of the factors with which 
businessmen must on occasion deal. It may be less costly 
to develop techniques for adjustment to error than to 
obtain the information required for the improvement 
of forecasts. And as a basis for any action at all people 
need to presuppose some minimum degree of stability 
and order in their over-all complex of expectations. 


TIME HORIZONS 


Several papers dealt explicitly with time horizons—in 
forecasting, tentative planning, and making specific 
future commitments. A few participants stressed the 
growing importance of long-term perspectives, extend- 
ing beyond cyclical fluctuations. It was argued that 
businessmen now look further ahead in determining in- 
vestment programs, and that this long view is especially 
evident among executives of large firms, of firms that 
weathered the depression with relative success, and 
among executives who have both creative energy and 
faith for whatever reason. This proposition was not re- 
garded as inconsistent with the common use of short 
pay-off periods as investment criteria (in part, perhaps, 
because in recent years the short pay-off criterion has 
been applied to the allocation of investments within the 


6 Overvaluation of long chances in psychological gambling experi- 
ments was cited also, but it was generally agreed that such findings could 
not be applied directly to an analysis of attitudes toward risk in the 
businessman’s quite different situation. 
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firm as much as to determining the over-all level of invest- 
ment planned). It was suggested also that belief in the 
continued growth of the economy provides a cushioning 
of errors with regard to short-term operating decisions 
that diminishes the need for detailed forecasting of sales 
over short periods. On the whole, however, the empha- 
sis was on the tendency of uncertainty to shorten time 
horizons of both investment and operating plans. The 
arguments about lengthening horizons derived in part 
from consideration of factors that were presumed to 
stabilize the long-term outlook. 

The multiplicity of factors affecting time horizons 
was illustrated by the papers on nonprice competition 
in the automobile industry, inventory policy in the 
aluminum industry, and buying of material in the hide, 
leather, and shoe industry. The analysis of production 
and inventory behavior in the aluminum industry pro- 
vided a striking illustration of the effects of long horizons 
and a long-term “zone of confidence” on these policies. 
The timing of major decisions on operating policies of 
ingot producers was interpreted as occasioned not by 
changed expectations but by shortage of money to carry 
larger inventories without having recourse to more ex- 
pensive money. Another paper showed how and why 
conditions peculiar to each sector of the hide, leather, 
and shoe industry determine the future variables con- 
cerning which guesses must be made and the time 
periods involved. There were marked contrasts among 
the different sectors of the industry in both respects, 
but in all cases the time horizon was clearly limited. This 
analysis clarified, also, the fallacy of merely modifying 
static theory by introducing considerations of uncer- 
tainty and assuming that there were “certainty equiva- 
lents” in the behavioral sense. Uncertainty was seen to 
alter basically the kinds of buying decisions made and 
their timing. It was pointed out that timing is in part 
a function of the degree of “sureness” with which expec- 
tations are held, and that the spread of ‘“‘sureness” needs 
further study. Differences among individuals and firms 
in the relations between “degree of sureness,” attitudes 
toward risk, and time horizons are involved. 

One paper concentrated on a general theoretical 
analysis of time horizons of expectations relevant to 
business policy—especially production and inventory 
policy—on the realistic assumption that decision mak- 
ing and planning are costly activities. According to this 
analysis, it is only the first move on which a decision 
must be made at any given time. The problem is then 
limited to consideration of variables relevant to the first 
move (taking into account the fact that it may set up 
some constraints on possible later moves). Any aspect 
of the future about which knowledge is not required 
in order to determine the optimum value of the first 


move is “irrelevant at time zero.” An aspect of the 
future is termed “conditionally irrelevant” if for a cer- 
tain range of its values it is irrelevant to the first move. 
What is relevant or conditionally relevant for what 
future period, and thus the planning horizon, is then 
determined by the data of the planning problem. In 
this particular analysis seasonality of demand and typical 
situations involving different production cost functions 
and storage costs were examined for their effects on the 
planning horizon of production and inventory policy. 
The discussion emphasized that uncertainty is more im- 
portant than other discounts in shortening time horizons. 


TYPES OF DECISIONS 


In classifying decision-making situations, one partici- 
pant distinguished between “habitual” and “genuine”’ 
decisions. Habitual decisions are actions carried out 
routinely without any deliberate consideration of alter- 
natives. Genuine decisions involve such conscious de- 
liberation. Another participant emphasized that not all 
decision-making situations, not even all “genuine” de- 
cisions, are characterized by marked uncertainty. Many 
deliberate decisions are made on the basis of rules or 
principles established by experience with highly similar 
situations in the past. He suggested that the chief per- 
ceived risk here may be the application of the wrong 
principle, whereas decisions for which established princi- 
ples are considered inadequate by the business executive 
are characterized by more perceived uncertainty, and 
innovation is more often found in them. The latter are 
also, presumably, decisions of nonserial character. 
Closely related to this analysis is the classification into 
programmed and nonprogrammed decisions. 

Programmed decisions involve rules of procedure 
(which may be quite complex) for dealing with situa- 
tions within a wide zone, and “feedback correction” is 
depended upon for retroactive correction of errors. 
Nonprogrammed decisions, on the other hand, involve 
the exploration of alternatives, or “search processes,” by 
procedures that have not been fully systematized. Non- 
programmed decisions arise when the imperatives of the 
situation are strong or conditions have altered enough 
to threaten the attainment of results consistent with 
“aspiration levels.” In some cases an upward shift of 
aspiration may be involved; thus nonprogrammed de- 
cisions may be precipitated by favorable as well as by 
unfavorable developments. 


FORMATION OF EXPECTATIONS 


The participants may be said to have approached 
analysis of the formation of expectations in three ways: 
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(1) Through analyses of the economic parameters 
taken into account by entrepreneurs in forming expec- 
tations relevant to particular aspects of their business 
and the interdependencies among these expectations. 
Here the emphasis was on what the entrepreneur looks 
at and how he does it. The problem was attacked both 
empirically and theoretically. (2) Through analysis of 
biographical factors as conditioned by social interaction. 
(3) Through analysis of the fundamental processes and 
characteristics of group “legitimation” of expectations 
and group decision-making. Common to all these ap- 
proaches was the proposition that formulation of ex- 
pectations and changes in expectations are selective 
processes. 

In the “biographical” approach used in one paper it 
was emphasized that assimilation of information is a 
function of mental sets, or “prevailing mental schemes,” 
that select the elements of a situation that will evoke 
“surprise” and the extent to which surprises will be 
assimilated into new expectations. Mental sets lead the 
decision maker to “drag his heels,” and raise the 
threshold of perceptual resistance to change; then they 
obstruct the incorporation of these new perceptions in 
new judgments and revised expectations and behavior. 
The closely related concepts of “‘expectational attitudes” 
and “‘expectational momentum” were developed by an- 
other contributor, who placed more stress on the active 
process of selection in the formation and revision of 
expectations. He emphasized, also, that successful ex- 
perience affects later attitudes toward perceived uncer- 
tainties by creating confidence in one’s judgment and 
ability to make decisions. Both contributors showed how 
the internalization of expectation complexes affects the 
way in which a situation is perceived by the individual 
and, in turn, the way in which particular expectations 
are revised. Both emphasized the importance of social 
interaction and group identification in this process. 

The underlying theme of those who focused on group 
processes was the importance of the “institutional stabi- 
lization” and the “legitimation” of expectations. Most 
general of the mechanisms for the “organization” of un- 
certainty and hence the stabilization and legitimation of 
expectations was group consensus concerning expecta- 
tions that become at least in part internalized in the 


personality. Many “rules of the game” have this func- 
tion, in interfirm relations, in relations between busi- 
ness and government and between labor and manage- 
ment, in personal relations within the firm, etc. When 
such rules become to a high degree internalized they are 
“social norms.” Legitimation of other expectations may 
come not only from majority consensus but also, for ex- 
ample, from reliance on designated “experts” or on fore- 
casting procedures that have been officially agreed upon; 
these types of legitimation are more important when 
estimates of future variables such as sales or costs are 
required for decision making. 

Programming in the decision-making process involves, 
among other things, procedures for the legitimation of 
some kinds of expectations. Also, problem solving is 
simplified by eliminating certain questions from re- 
peated consideration and by prescribing rules for dealing 
with others. Programming of decisions automatically 
reduces the necessity for explicit formulation of many 
kinds of expectations and routinizes other kinds. 

What, then, is the process of formation of expecta- 
tions when a nonprogrammed decision, is involved? 
Even here the “search process” was seen to be limited 
by institutionalized stabilities of many relevant expecta- 
tions and by levels of aspiration. Search stops when a 
solution commensurate with such levels is reached. 
Moreover, the search processes, including determination 
of who shall be responsible for various kinds of fore- 
casts, may themselves be partially programmed even 
when decisions about other aspects of the same problem 
are not. This is increasingly true in firms in which inno- 
vation is frequent. Nevertheless, the process of forming 
expectations connected with nonprogrammed decisions 
was seen to involve frequent conflicts not only about the 
acceptability of particular expectations as a basis for 
action (their legitimation), but also about the relevance 
of various “facts,” whether policy should be conservative 
or not, etc. The resolution of such conflicts in the de- 
ciding group is part of the process of expectation forma- 
tion and also of the development of rules for decision 
making appropriate to a new situation. These two 
features are mutually interdependent; revised expecta- 
tions both influence and reflect basic policies and rules 
for decision making. 


Program: CONFERENCE ON EXPECTATIONS, UNCERTAINTY, AND BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration, Carnegie Institute of Technology, October 27-29, 1955 


October 27, 2:00 P.M. 
Tue CONCEPTS OF EXPECTATIONS, UNCERTAINTY, AND SURPRISE 
Chairman: Howard R. Bowen, Grinnell College 


Papers: “The Nature of Expectations and Uncertainty” 


Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen, Vanderbilt University 


“Uncertainty and Business Behavior” 
Albert G. Hart, Columbia University 
“Expectation and Liquidity” 
G. L. S. Shackle, University of Liverpool 


Discussion: Tjalling C. Koopmans, Yale University 
J. Fred Weston, University of California, Los Angeles 


Ward Edwards, Lowry Air Force Base, Denver 











October 27, 7:30 P.M. 
PsYCHOSOCIAL FRAMES OF REFERENCE IN STUDY OF THE ROLE OF 
EXPECTATIONS IN BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 
Chairman: Howard R. Bowen 
“The Role of Expectations in an Adaptive or Behavior- 
istic Model” 
Herbert A. Simon, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Papers: 


“Business Expectations in the Framework of Psycho- 
logical Economics” 
George Katona, University of Michigan 


“The Surprise Function and the Epistemic Theory of 
Expectations” 
G. Patrick Meredith, University of Leeds 


Dorwin Cartwright, University of Michigan 
Robert Dubin, University of Oregon 
W. W. Haynes, University of Kentucky 


October 28, 9:30 A.M. 
APPROACHES TO THE EMPIRICAL STUDY OF BUSINESS EXPECTATIONS, 
PLANS, AND BEHAVIOR 


Discussion: 


Chairman: Howard R. Bowen 
Papers: “The Role of Expectations and Plans in the Economy 
of the Firm” 
Franco Modigliani, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
“Theoretical and Empirical Evaluation of Farmers’ Short- 
Term Expectations” 
William Darcovich, University of Alberta 
Discussion: Joel Dean, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Oswald Brownlee, University of Minnesota 
Tjalling C. Koopmans, Yale University 
Herbert A. Simon, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
October 28, 2:00 P.M. 
PsYCHOSOCIAL FACTORS IN MANAGERIAL RESPONSE TO UNCERTAINTY; 
INNOVATIVE BEHAVIOR 
Chairman: Howard R. Bowen 


“Personality Factors in Managerial Reaction to Uncer- 
tainty” 
William E. Henry, University of Chicago 


Papers: 


“Societal Factors in Managerial Response to Uncer- 
tainty” 
Albert Lauterbach, Sarah Lawrence College 


“Factors Encouraging and Impeding Adoption of 
Innovations” 

W. Rupert Maclaurin, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Alex Bavelas, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
David S. Landes, Columbia University 
Robert Dubin, University of Oregon 
October 28, 7:30 P.M. 
SURVEYS OF EXPECTATIONS, PLANS, AND INVESTMENT BEHAVIOR 


Discussion: 


Chairman: Howard R. Bowen 


Papers: “Expectations, Plans, and Capital Expenditures” 


Robert Eisner, Northwestern University 


“Critical Evaluation of Surveys of Expectations, Plans, 
and Investment Behavior” 
Irwin Friend, University of Pennsylvania 


Discussion: Millard Hastay, National Bureau of Economic Research 
O. J. Firestone, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Canada 


Irving Morrissett, Purdue University 


October 29, 9:30 A.M. 
INDUSTRY STUDIES IN THE PATTERNING OF EXPECTATIONS AND OF 
RESPONSE TO UNCERTAINTY 


Chairman: Howard R. Bowen 


Papers: “Business Expectations and the Buying of Materials” 


Ruth P. Mack, National Bureau of Economic Research 


“Nonprice Competition as a Response to Uncertainty” 
Hans Brems, University of Illinois 


“Marginal Analysis and the Explanation of Business 
Behavior under Uncertainty” 
Merton J. Peck, Harvard University 


Discussion: George Brown, Ford Motor Company 
Richard B. Heflebower, Northwestern University 


T. M. Whitin, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
October 29, 2:00 P.M. 
CONFERENCE EVALUATION 
Chairman: Mary Jean Bowman, Lexington, Kentucky 


Ward Edwards, Lowry Air Force Base, Denver 
Charles A. Bliss, Harvard University 

Herbert A. Simon, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Howard R. Bowen, Grinnell College 


PERSONNEL 


UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH STIPENDS 


The Committee on Undergraduate Research Training— 
R. F. Arragon (chairman), Dwight W. Chapman, Wilbert J. 
McKeachie, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., John M. Roberts, and 
Everett K. Wilson—at a meeting on May 21 voted to award 
23 additional undergraduate research stipends for the sum- 
mer of 1956. Thus, with the 46 recipients of stipends granted 
in March and announced in the June Jtems, 69 under- 
graduates have had opportunity to do supervised research 
in social science during the summer. The 23 new appointees, 
their faculty supervisors, institutions, and research topics 
are listed below: 


Scott Aiken; supervisor, Joseph J. Greenbaum, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, Wesleyan University; cultural 


values as related to agrarian and industrial economies 
in the United States and the Soviet Union. 


Mary Crocker; supervisor, Harry L. Jacobs, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Bucknell University; effects of 
intelligence and social training on the acquisition and 
extinction of motor and verbal responses in children. 

Mary Ann Daugherty; supervisor, Harold H. Anderson, 
Research Professor of Psychology, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; cross-national study of children’s judgment of 
social conflict and problem solving. 

Alan J. Davis; supervisor, Ronald H. Forgus, Instructor 
in Psychology, University of Pennsylvania; experiments 
on the learning and relative dominance of cues to per- 
ception of shape. 

E. Hollister Davis, Jr.; supervisor, Frederick Mosteller, 
Professor of Mathematical Statistics, Harvard Univer- 
sity; experimental study of choice in uncertain situa- 
tions. 
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Frederick R. Dyer; supervisor, George G. Stern, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Syracuse University; the in- 
fluence of personality on decision making. 

Howard L. Erdman; supervisors, Samual P. Huntington, 
Assistant Professor of Government, and Sanford A. 
Lakoff, Teaching Fellow in Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity; elite groups in social theory and in society. 

Gordon A. Fellman; supervisor, Everett K. Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Antioch College; factors affecting 
role-taking ability. 

Sheldon K. Goldfus; supervisor, Ephraim Rosen, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota; 
analysis of the relation between Rorschach response 
meanings and Rorschach card meanings by use of the 
semantic differential technique. 

Patricia A. Gross; supervisor, Britomar J. Handlon, As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology and Education, Mount 
Holyoke College; conditioning of verbal behavior. 

William L. Holland; supervisor, David J. Pittman, As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology, University of Rochester; 
factors affecting attempted penetration of white neigh- 
borhoods by Negro families in a metropolitan area. 

Henry C. Morlock, Jr.; supervisor, Ronald H. Forgus, 
Instructor in Psychology, University of Pennsylvania; 
experiments on the learning and relative dominance of 
cues to perception of shape. 

Mary Anne L. Myers; supervisor, Harold H. Anderson, 
Research Professor of Psychology, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; cross-national study of children’s judgment of 
social conflict and problem solving. 

Thomas R. Newman; supervisor, Alan K. Campbell, As- 
sociate Professor of Political Science, Hofstra College; 
local resistance to integration of village police forces 
in a suburban county. 





Patricia A. Niles; supervisor, Richard B. Brandt, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Swarthmore College; laymen’s 
concepts of physical objects and of the self. 

M. Jane Nuckols; supervisor, John A. Munroe, Professor of 
History, University of Delaware; relations between the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore cultural areas, 1790-1840. 

Anita Negrin Parenti, Pembroke College; supervisor, 
Anthony Davids, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Brown University; imaginal and behavioral time orien- 
tations of emotionally disturbed and normal children. 

Martha A. Sandoz; supervisor, Howard Jolly, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, Reed College; a new technique 
for study of the child’s conceptual development and 
attitudes in relation to race. 

Justin L. Smith; supervisor, Harold H. Anderson, Re- 
search Professor of Psychology, Michigan State Univer- 
sity; cross-national study of children’s judgment of 
social conflict and problem solving. 

Edward J. Tejirian; supervisor, William M. Evan, In- 
structor in Sociology, Princeton University; the in- 
fluence of conflicting reference groups on Armenian- 
American subculture. 

James A. Wiggins; supervisor, Robert L. Hamblin, As- 
sistant Professor of Economics and Sociology, Iowa State 
College; relation of the behavior of crowds to inex- 
perience and the obsolescence of social norms. 

Chester R. Wilpizeski; supervisors, John D. Werntz, Visit- 
ing Assistant Professor of Psychology, and Albert Pepi- 
tone, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania; experimental investigation of catharsis. 

Peter B. Young; supervisor, George B. Tindall, Assistant 
Professor of History, Louisiana State University; the 
Negro community of a small Southern city, as seen 
through the local newspaper, 1881-94. 


FELLOWSHIPS, GRANTS, AND SUMMER TRAINING INSTITUTES, 1957 


The Council will offer in 1957 most of the types of fel- 
lowships and grants that were described in its Announce- 
ment for 1956, and several new types. A booklet describing 
the offerings for the coming year will be distributed as usual 
about October 1, 1956, and will be mailed to individuals on 
request addressed to the Council at 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The programs to be continued on sub- 
stantially the same basis as last year, applications for which 
will be due January 7, 1957, are: 


Research Training Fellowships 

Fellowships in Political Theory and Legal Philosophy 

Faculty Research Fellowships 

Grants-in-Aid of Research 

Grants for Research on History of American Military 
Policy, 1750-1939 

Grants for Research on State Politics 

Grants for Slavic and East European Studies. 


The four new programs of grants to be inaugurated this 
year are described in various issues of Items, as indicated 
in the following list together with the respective closing dates 
for applications: 


Grants for Research on American Governmental Proc- 
esses; Items, June 1956, page 16; applications due 
November 1 and March 1. 
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Grants for Field Studies of Political Groups; Items, 
March 1956, page 1; applications due November 15. 


Grants for Research on National Defense Problems, 
1939-55; Items, June 1956, page 17; applications due 
November 15. 


Faculty Research Grants; Jtems, infra, page 40; applica- 
tions due January 7. 


Undergraduate Research Stipends cannot be offered in 
1957, as funds granted to the Council for that program are 
exhausted. Recipients of undergraduate stipends in 1956, 
however, will be able to compete for First-Year Graduate 
Study Fellowships. 

The following institutes are scheduled to be held in the 
summer of 1957, and tentative plans are being made for 
others which may be announced later: Two institutes on 
Applications of Mathematics in Social Science Research, 
one for social scientists and one for college teachers of 
mathematics, will be held at Stanford University. The second 
of these institutes is to be co-sponsored by the Mathematical 
Association of America. A summer research training institute 
on Organization Theory and Research will be held at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, as reported in Items, June 
1956, page 20. 








FACULTY RESEARCH GRANTS 


Faculty Research Grants will be offered by the Council in 
1957 and subsequent years to mature social scientists whose 
independent research projects require full or supplementary 
support in amounts ranging as a rule between about $1,500 
and $6,000 for periods of a year or less. In many cases it is 
anticipated that the applicant’s principal need will be to 
free himself from other duties for a period of intensive 
research; awards may be made, however, for part-time re- 
search activity. Competition for the awards, which will take 
place once annually, will be open to scholars residing in the 
United States and Canada who, as a rule, have held the 
Ph.D. degree or equivalent status for at least five years, and 
whose research competence has been demonstrated by their 
publications. Applications, on forms provided by the Coun- 
cil, will be accepted not later than January 7, 1957. 

Under the new program of grants, which is supported by 
an appropriation to the Council from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, it is expected that between 10 and 


20 grants will be made annually for the next five years. 
In the belief that it is important to support the research 
of scientists whose individual research projects do not fall 
within the scope of other established research programs, 
both the new grants and those offered under the Council's 
continuing program of Grants-in-Aid will be available 
without restriction as to discipline or topic of research. 
However, as the Council also administers several separate 
programs of grants for research in specified fields, applica- 
tions that can appropriately be considered under the latter 
will automatically be referred by the Council’s staff to the 
proper committees. Current special programs of grants for 
research are listed on the preceding page. 

The Faculty Research Grants will be administered by the 
Committee on Grants-in-Aid. Communications regarding 
applications should be addressed to the Washington office 
of the Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS 


COUNCIL SERIES 


Migration and Mental Disease: A Study of First Admis- 
sions to Hospitals for Mental Disease, New York, 1939- 
1941, by Benjamin Malzberg and Everett S. Lee, with 
an introduction by Dorothy S. Thomas. Sponsored by 
the Committee on Migration Differentials. March 1956. 
152 pages. $1.50. 

Labor Mobility in Six Cities, prepared by Gladys L. 
Palmer, with the assistance of Carol P. Brainerd, for the 
Committee on Labor Market Research. June 1954. 191 
pages. Paper, $2.25; cloth, $2.75. 


Research on Labor Mobility: An Appraisal of Research 
Findings in the United States, Bulletin 65, by Herbert 
S. Parnes. October 1954. 216 pages. $1.75. 

The Social Sciences in Historical Study: A Report of the 
Committee on Historiography, Bulletin 64. July 1954. 
191 pages. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

The Business Enterprise as a Subject for Research, 
Pamphlet 11, by Howard R. Bowen. Sponsored by the 
Committee on Business Enterprise Research. May 1955. 
111 pages. $1.25. 


The Council’s monographs, bulletins, and pamphlets are 
distributed from the New York office of the Council. 


CENSUS MONOGRAPHS 


These volumes are sponsored by the Committee on Census 
Monographs in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census, 
and are published by John Wiley & Sons, New York: 


American Agriculture: Its Structure and Place in the 
Economy, by Ronald L. Mighell. April 1955. 199 pages. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

Income of the American People, by Herman P. Miller. 
October 1955. 222 pages. Cloth, $5.50. 

Immigrants and Their Children, 1850-1950, by E. P. 
Hutchinson. August 1956. 405 pages. Cloth, $6.50. 

Social Characteristics of Urban and Rural Communities, 
1950, by Otis Dudley Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 
September 1956. 458 pages. Cloth, $6.50. 

American Housing and Its Use, by Louis Winnick. c. 
November 1956. 154 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPH 


The American Experience of Swedish Students: Retrospect 
and Aftermath, by Franklin D. Scott. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, June 1956. 142 pages. 
Cloth, $3.00. 
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